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THE TEACHER IS THE SCHOOL. 


HERE are in the science and art of Pedagogics two axioms, 

which seem to be conceded at all hands as all-important, but are 
in praxt rarely acted upon. They are the corner-stones of Pedagogics ; 
yet there are thousands of school-trustees, and even teachers, who have 
never heard of them, never reflected on them, and, of course, never 
were guided by them in their judgment and actions. These two funda- 
mental truths are: ‘‘The Teacher is the School,” and ‘‘The Teacher 
is the Text-Book.” It will suffice to consider one of them at a time: 
Let us, this time, see what is meant by the saying, ‘‘ The Teacher is the 
School.” 

First it means : The Teacher is the most important part of the school 
sstem. His influence, for weal or woe, on the results of the school, 
on the scholars, and the future of a nation, is paramount to all others. 
It is true, an appropriate building is so indispensable for schooling, that 
the term ‘‘school” applies as well to the building as to instruction and 
education. Yet if the choice lies between a good school in a bad build- 
ing, and a bad school in a good building, the former alternative is by 
far preferable to the latter. It must, likewise, be conceded that the 
school system—by which term we here imply school government and 
administration of the school—plays a very essential part in the perform- 
ances of the school. Bad laws and unfit administrators of the outward 
concerns of the school may, to a great extent, baffle the efforts of the most 
conscientious and able teacher or corps of teachers. Still, while the best 
laws and government for the school will, without efficient teachers, re- 
main unsuccessful, the latter may, to a high degree, counterbalance the 
most baneful influences of external disadvantages. 

But this is not all. The teacher is, also, the Representative of the 
School. In a far higher sense than that in which Louis XIV. was 
wont to say, ‘‘Z’é/a/ c'est mot,” can the teacher proclaim, ‘‘I am the 
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School.” In him the child in its confidence sees the school represented : 
to him the parents of the pupils look for the representation of the school; 
he is the moral person through whose instrumentality the public com- 
municate with the school and its system. He is at the same time some. 
thing of a judge, an administrator, a monarch, a general, and a parent, 
a friend, an adviser, an instructor—that is to say, if he is up to his 
standard. Great educators, at least, have been all this in one person; 
and every future teacher ought to aim at all these perfections. If 
at any time, that great social reform is to be achieved, by which the 
real happiness of mankind will be effected through the development of 
every individual into a full man, or woman, of a high degree of intelli- 
gence, virtue, character, and professional skill—if this is to be the goal 
of human development, by whom can such a generation be educated, 
but by teachers, themselves models of well-balanced minds, and repre- 
sentatives of the True, the Good, and the Beautiful, which is to be im- 
parted by the school? The teacher—be he worthy of this honorable 
name, or not—stamps unfailingly his own character, manner, and indi- 
viduality upon his class or his school. Is he an ignoramus ?—so will be 
his pupils ; is he a scholar ?—so will be, at least, some of his pupils ; his 
nobility of mind, his strength of character, his dignity, or the contrary, 
will leave deep impressions on the youth under his management, and 
will be reproduced by them to some degree. Truly, he is the represent- 
ative of the school. 

But in one more sense is the teacher the school itself. He shares in 
all its ups and downs of fate and destiny. Where the school is neglected, 
depreciated, despised, or persecuted—the teacher is ; where it is carefully 
nursed, «ppreciated, honored, and fostered—he is so. Where a high 
standard of education is established, there will be found, on the whole, 
the best of teachers; where not, not. In caste states, in which only 
a minority of inhabitants are allowed the privileges of education, the 
teacher is an aristocrat and something of a priest; in despotic mon- 
archies, where all.classes are equally oppressed, the teacher is degraded 
to the lowest condition possible; in republican communities he rises 
with the school to the highest dignity. If Germany, some decades ago, 
formed an exception to this rule, the exception was more .seeming 
than real. If that country could, at that time, boast of thousands of truly 
excellent teachers (who, nevertheless, were sadly underpaid, maltreated by 
governments, officials, the church, and even the people themselves), this 
must be considered as a case unique in history, explainable only by the 
touching devotion of the German mind to the ideal. 

But, then, if the teacher is the school, how do we account for the 
strange fact that comparatively so little is done, even in the most civil- 
ized countries, to raise the efficiency of the school by that of the teacher? 
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It is true the higher schools are everywhere least neglected in this respect. 
A German or Swiss university or polytechnic institute cannot be imagined 
without men of the highest excellence in their professions for teachers. 
But the lower down in the scale of schools, the worse the misproportion 
everywhere between the task to be performed and the qualities of the per- 
sons intrusted with this task ; and all this for the simple reason that funds 
are lacking to engage the right kind of talent and character. Even in the 
United States, where so much is done to erect splendid school-houses, 
to furnish them with the best of furniture, means of illustration and sys- 
tems of discipline, and to bring the rudiments of education within the 
reach of every family—the truest pride of this country—even here the 
education and social position of teachers do not keep step with the above 
reforms in the school-system. If the school is to be what it ought to be, 
the salary and the social dignity of the teachers, of whatever grade, ought 
to be so high as to attract the best talents and the best-balanced minds 
ofthe nation. In this country it is pretty generally understood that the 
outlay spared in the dotation of teachers and the building of school- 
houses, must, later, be tenfold wasted in expenses for the judiciary, the 
police, public charity, the army and the navy, and in the impoverish- 
ment of the nation. How is it, then, that the average minimum of 
teachers’ salaries all over the country is below $300, and the average 
maximum about $1,500—sums for which in few other professions effi- 
cient employees could be hired? How is it that there is nowhere a 
pension-fund, to salary emeri/ed teachers, to provide for men and women, 
who have spent the best portion of their lives upon the education of 
posterity, an old age exempt from care and labor? How is it, that the 
United States has no great university in which teachers and educators 
of the highest grade can be prepared for the calling of teachers of 
the normal schools, principals of large schools, and school superintend- 
ents? How is it that there is no amendment to the Constitution estab- 
lishing the rule that States, not providing for the general and best possi- 
ble education of all youths, are not ‘‘ republican” in the meaning of the 
Constitution, and ought to be forced to become so ? 

But let us not be impatient. So all-important a reform as social 
reform by improved education, cannot be produced by magic. It is 
the slow growth of decades, and otherwise than by degrees it cannot 
bloom into existence. Our schools bear as yet a close resemblance to 
a manufactory. There are so many children to be educated, so many 
wants of the mind to be provided for in a population increasing at an 
unprecedented rate, that what is gained in extent must be sacrificed in 
quality. Cheapness is required to popularize and democratize science 
and art; and that can be had only by machinery, labor being so high. 
Therefore we turn out public-school teachers by the ten-thousand, as it 
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were by steam; and pupils by the million, by combined water, wind 
and steam power, as cheaply as possible, to cover, at least, the mos 
urgent requirements of education. In this way we save much labor in 
the beginning, only to treble and quadruple our labor in the end. | 
will, therefore, be economical in the extreme to see to it that at leay 
one principle be embodied: as soon as possible in every state constitu. 
tion, to wit : that the minimum salary of a teacher shall be $1,000—1to be 
raised in proportion as the national property and the value of life’s firs 
necessities are increasing. This point once reached, the devotion of the 
national mind to the interests of education will secure a long series of 
other improvements. The teacher, then, will in time really become 
what he is ideally—the School. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF AMUSEMENTS IN COLLEGES, 


SSOCIATED with student-life in college is the idea of a sort of 
rebellious sportiveness, a species of fun, hilarious, grotesque, and 
mischievous. The amusement is of the sort that causes annoyance to 
the faculty, to the townsmen, and to unsophisticated students. Paint 
ing the recitation-room, in the dead of night, with barbaric daubings and 
outlandish mottoes, that aim straight at the unpopular traits of an un- 
popular tutor or professor, so that even the president is moved from his 
gravity on viewing the scene in the morning ; removing a load of wood 
and the wagon itself, piece by piece, from the street to the uppermost 
floor of a four-storied dormitory, and driving the horse up after, and 
putting all together again, so that the worried proprietor shall, next morm- 
ing, see his horse’s head looking out at a window next to the roof ; taking 
away in the night the chapel pulpit, for the sake of irreverently listening 
to a sermon on sacrilege that will be called forth from the president in 
the morning ; storming, in the dark, an unpopular tutor’s or professor's 
windows with a terrific volley of stones ; outraging the propriety of the 
peaceably-disposed neighborhood with a hideous ‘‘ horn-spree,” not only 
in the night-time, but sometimes, under cover of the college-halls, in 
broad day, to get out the tutors and professors on a wild-goose chase, or 
the president to go about visiting the studious rooms on one side of the 
Campus while the spree rages on at the other; making bonfires in the 
Campus out of wood collected from neighboring fences and from the 
yards of carpenters’ and wheelwrights’ shops, and then yelling ‘‘ fire,” 
and running away to observe from a safe distance the exertions of the 
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tutors to put out the fire; visits of the Hogi Mogis at the rooms of 
newly-come freshmen, ‘‘just loose from their mothers’ apron-strings,” to 
smoke the hapless neophytes to a state of sickness—these are some among 
the many well-known sportive measures which are associated with the 
life of the student at college. - 

The mischievous (or vicious) character of the fun renders the effort 
for its suppression by the faculty a matter of course ; and reprimand, 
rustication, and expulsion are the penalties inflicted upon delinquents 
who chance to be detected. Much of this sort of sportiveness would be 
sure to manifest itself, even without the incitements which the faculty un- 
wittingly produce by their action. The craving for amusement which 
besets young men is intensified by the conditions under which they are 
assembled in college. A college is an isolated community, and is gen- 
erally located in a town remote from the city, where the means for grati- 
fying, in the ordinary ways, the craving for amusement, are not abun- 
dantly at hand. Stillness and dulness rest over the place. When the 
hours for study or recitation are through and the mind naturally seeks 
diversion, there is no diversion at hand save the common one of walk- 
ing, or of ball, or of the gymnasium. The spirits rebel against the lassi- 
tude which creeps on. There isa joyousness in the thought of some- 
thing that will produce a sensation,—in the process of assembling 
together and concocting mischief and in carrying out the plan of mis- 
chief. Coupled with this is the feeling of recklessness, engendered by 
the state of freedom from the restraints of such social relations as involve 
one’s interests with the interests of others, from the relations of business 
life and the life of home society. The removal of such restraints is sug- 
gestive of the removal of all restraints, and is likely to produce a species 
of disdain fer restraint in general, or an elfish propensity to annoy the 
cause of the restraint. Clan feeling is also a fruitful cause of disturbance. 
The unsophisticated freshman offers a tempting mark for the shafts of 
sophomoric importance. 

Yet the disorder which the faculty find it necessary, with such solem- 
nity, to put down, must sometimes be referred in a measure to the action 
of the faculty themselves. The deliberate suppression, in some colleges, 
of amusements which in themselves are innoceni, is but a turning of 
the attention of the students to the invention of other amusements which 
are not innocent. Many a destructive bonfire or annoying trick is due 
to the circumstance that the student has no access to a tenpin-alley 
ora billiard-table. The craving for amusement would have passed away 
at a few games of tenpins or of billiards, out of study and recitation 
hours. Without that on which to feed, the craving grew until it became 
lawless. The direful need of amusements, which over-strictness regards 
as immoral, tempts the student beyond his self-control. In suppressing 
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these and other games, over-strictness convicts itself of a degree of igno 
rance of student nature and a measure of incompetency in the care of 
students. Sometimes there is worked up in college a state of mind called 
a moral feeling, which expresses itself in a measure of abandonment of 
amusement and a frequent resort in the hours of leisure to religious 
meetings. These meetings will not pass under condemnation, but it js 
true that a frequent resort to them, during the leisure hours of student 
life, deprives both mind and body of the reinvigorating influences 
which are requisite in order to health. Should games, however, be tol- 
erated in a college, the strict regulations, which would be necessary in 
order to prevent excess of indulgence in them and unstudiousness, could 
be effected far more easily than can the suppression of the disorder which 
their absence conditions. 


GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 
X.—PrRonoMINAL ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS. 


N any department of knowledge, classification is necessary so far as 

it is demanded in that department, and useful so far as it is properly 

made. All classification beyond what is necessary, is superfluous; all 

that falls short of it, is still required ; while all that is falsely made is 
useless or worse than useless. 

It is a lamentable fact that our text-books on English Grammar, even 
the best of them, fail, to a greater or less extent, just here. Perhaps it 
is unreasonable to expect that it should be otherwise. But certainly, 
many classifications are made, which, for grammatical purposes, are ut- 
terly useless ; others that are needed are not to be found; while others 
still, which would be useful if properly made, are of no avail because 
falsely made. Of this, every one who has had much experience in teach- 
ing grammar must be aware. 

Of what use, for instance, in a grammatical point of view, is the classifi- 
cation of nouns into abstract and concrete? Of what avail is such a clas- 
sification in the parsing, or the analysis, or the construction of the sen- 
tence? Wherein does it help to a grammatical knowledge of the language? 
The scholar, after having learned what an abstract or a concrete noun is, if 
indeed he has really learned it, finds no practical use for the term in the 
after pages of his text-book, or in his subsequent study of grammar. 
Why, then, should his manual be lumbered with the useless lore? It 
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may be well enough for him to know what such a noun is, as.it may be 
well enough for him to know a thousand other things. Nay, there are 
times and places when he should know what sucha noun is. But for 
merely grammatical ends, this knowledge aids him no more than a 
knowledge of the origin of the Roman symbols of notation. 

On the other hand, there are classifications which correct grammatical 
analysis demands, but which are rarely or never met with. How many 
English Grammars, for example, note the difference between such words 
as druth, honor, mind, light, color, fruit, wood, division, power, used as names 
of things not capable of being individualized, and the same words used 
as names of individual objects? What grammar has given us suitable 
names for these two classes of nouns? And yet for want of this classifi- 
cation and of the knowledge of the existence and nature of this distinc- 
tion, some condemn as improper such sentences as, “ What sort of an 
apple is that?” ‘‘ What kind of a woman is his wife?” While others 
are at a loss to know when to say, ‘‘ Will you hand me the potato ?” 
and when, ‘‘ Will you hand me the potatoes?” Again, in what gram- 
mars do we find any mention of partitive nouns? a class as important 
and as deserving of treatment, both etymologically and syntactically, as 
any other. In the classification of pronouns, as Mr. Brown says, 
“almost all our grammars are miserably faulty, as well as greatly at vari- 
ance.” Generally, we find but three classes given ; personal, relative, 
ind interrogative. These, however, by no means include all. To no 
one of these can we assign, for instance, the words one and /ha/, as used 
in the following sentences : ‘‘ The boy killed the old bird and stole the 
young ones” [=birds]. ‘‘ No character in history has afforded more 
discussion than /ha/ [= the character] of Alexander.” ‘‘ All promise is 
poor, dilatory man, and /4af [=all promise] through every stage.” 
Shall we call these words adjective pronouns, or, as some would say, 
pronominal adjectives? With as much propriety might we call the rela- 
tives which and shal, or the interrogatives which and whal, adjective 
pronouns. 

Of false classifications we have instances innumerable. Look at who- 


ever, whichever, whatever, and whatsoever as ‘‘ relative” pronouns ; yes, no, 
amen, as adverbs; adouf, as a preposition in such a connection as, 
“About ten days.” 

But, to say nothing of any other, let us look at what are called 
pronominal adjectives and adjective pronouns. This class is made to 
include such words as all, any, each, either, neither, thal, this. But why 
are they so called? Because, says one, ‘‘ when used to define a noun 
expressed, they are parsed as adjectives ; but when employed as substi- 
tutes for other words, they are parsed as pronouns.” Says another, ‘‘ They 
may either accompany their nouns, or represent them understood.” 
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Says a third, ‘‘ They are adjectives used as pronouns ;” a fourth, ‘‘ They 
are identical in form with certain pronouns, but used with nouns ;” a 
fifth, ‘‘ They represent the nouns (understood) to which they belong ;” 
a sixth, ‘‘ They may, without the use of the article, represent a noun un- 
derstood.” Andsoon. The sum of which seems to be, that there are 
certain words used sometimes as adjectives and sometimes as pronouns; 
hence they are called pronominal adjectives or adjective pronouns. But 
nothing can be more unphilosophical. Grammarians treat no other 
words thus. If they did, we should have some very strange classifica- 
tions. S/one, for example, would need to be called an adverbial verbal 
adjective noun, or something similar, because it may be used as an ad- 
verb, a verb, and adjective, and a noun, as in the sentence, ‘‘ We found 
John Svone behind the stone wall trying to séone a stone blind horse.” 
When a word is an adjective, it should be called an adjective, whatever 
else it may be under other circumstances. When it is a pronoun, let it 
be called a pronoun ; but not an adjective pronoun unless it performs 
the duty of an adjective and a pronoun at one and the same time. 

Now while it cannot be said of any of the so-called adjective pronouus 
or pronominal adjectives of the grammars, that they are adjectives and 
pronouns at the same time, there is a class of words which perform the 
double office of nouns and adjectives, and which are justly entitled to the 
name of pronominal adjectives, —‘‘ adjectives,” because they modify the 
following noun ; and ‘‘ pronominal,” because they are themselves modi- 
fied as nouns by one or more preceding words. ‘They are such words as 
dozen, litlle, few, many, hundred, thousand, million, under certain circum- 
stances. When we say ‘‘few men,” or ‘‘many men,” few and many are 
simply adjectives. If we say, ‘‘A few of the crew, perhaps a dozen, 
were saved,” ‘‘ These quinces cost three dollars a hundred,” ‘‘ They 
fell by thousands,” the words few, dozen, hundred, thousands, are simply 
nouns. But in cases like the following, they can hardly be said to be 
simply nouns or simply adjectives : ‘‘ Thou hast a few names even in 
Sardis,” ‘‘A thousand things crowd into my memory,” ‘‘ Most young 
persons have, in the course of half a dozen years, time to read a great 
many pages.” 

‘Respecting the proper manner of explaining these phrases,” says 
Goold Brown, ‘‘ grammarians differ in opinion. That the article relates 
not to the plural noun, but to the numerical word only, is very evident ; 
but whether, in these instances, the words fw, many, dozen, hundred, and 
thousand, are to be called nouns or adjectives, is matter of dispute. 
Many call them adjectives, and suppose a peculiarity of construction in 
the article. Others call them nouns, and suppose the plurals which 
follow, to be always in the objective case, governed by of understood. 
Neither solution is free frém difficulty. For example: -‘ There are a 
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great many adjectives.’ Now, if many is here a singular nominative, and 
the only subject of the verb, what shall we do with are? and if itis a 
plural adjective, what shall we do with aand grea/? Taken in either of 
these ways, the construction is anomalous. One can hardly think the 
word adjectives to be here in the objective case, because the supposed 
ellipsis of the word of cannot be proved ; and if many is a noun, the two 
words are perhaps in apposition, in the nominative.” * 

Our mode of explaining these expressions is this : The word modified 
by 2, when thus modified, is a pronominal adjective,—‘‘ adjective,” 
because the principal use of the word in the connection is adjectival, to 
modify the noun following it; and ‘‘ pronominal,” because it is itself, 
at the same time, used asa noun in being limited by an article, if not 
by an adjective. And we parse it accordingly. Thus, in ‘‘A few 
names,” @ modifies few asa noun, while /éw, as an adjective, modifies 
names. So in ‘‘ A thousand things,” @ modifies the pronominal adjec- 
tive ¢housand, as a noun, and this in turn, as an adjective, modifies 
things. ‘Take the phrases, ‘‘ Half a dozen years” and ‘‘A great many 
pages.” Dozen and many as nouns are modified respectively by a and 
half, and a and great, while they themselves, as adjectives, modify re- 
spectively the nouns years and pages. 

It is of some importance that this construction be properly explained. 
If it is not, there are those who will naturally be led thereby into error 
in endeavoring to write correctly. Witness the following sentence: ‘‘In 
the forest there was and still zs a few miserable hovels, inhabited princi- 
pally by negroes.” —Harp. Mag., Sept. 1860. This looks very much as 
though the author penned the sentence under the impression that the 
construction required an of—‘‘a few of miserable hovels’—and that 
few, being in the nominative and in the singular, required a verb in the 
singular also. But this, though the legitimate result of supplying of 
after few, or of supposing it necessary to the construction, is contrary to 
the practice of all good writers, and shows the absurdity of the teaching 
from which it springs. 

The construction of the above phrases is not, as Brown supposes, 
similar to that of ‘‘ Every ten days,” in which every is an ordinary adjec- 
tive modifying en days taken as a whole, to denote a single period. 
Nor is the expression an anomaly ; or even, as Mitford thinks, ‘‘ merely 
an Anglo-Saxonism preserved in familiar speech.” There is hardly any 
construction more common, and none in fact admitting of more satisfac- 
tory explanation. We say, ‘‘A hundred and twenty days,” ‘‘ A thousand 
men,” ‘*A million acres,” ‘‘ A dozen or fourteen gentlemen,” ‘‘ A great 
many things,” ‘‘A little learning.” But this is not all. We say, ina 
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similar manner, ‘‘ A cast iron railing,” zron being the pronominal ad- 
jective, modified as a noun by cas/, and at the same modifying as an 
adjective the noun railing. The following are additional examples of 
the same kind, which might be multiplied indefinitely. ‘‘ A South Sea 
dream,” ‘‘ A seventh ward politician,” ‘‘The Zong Island Railroad,” 
‘*The Arabian Nights sense of the word,” ‘‘The natural consequence 
scheme must be abandoned,” ‘‘ Ziwo hundred head of cattle,” ‘‘ Severai 
thousand persons,” ‘‘ Four dozen eggs.” Nor is this all. A noun modi- 
fied in this way by a pronominal adjective may itself, in another connec- 
tion, become a pronominal adjective, and modify some other noun ; as, 
‘* The Long Island Railroad depot.” 

It may not be amiss just here to call attention toa certain form of 
expression which seems to resemble these, but which we cannot help 
regarding as an example of erroneous orthography. The following are 
examples of it: ‘‘Gone on a seven days journey,” ‘‘ He secured the 
twenty dol/ars bounty which the State pays for the destruction of every 
wolf,” ‘* A vessel of five hundred fons burden,” ‘‘ A load of a thousand 
pounds weight.” A recent work on grammar treats the last two of these 
examples as correct, and would make durden and weight, respectively, i 
apposition with /ons and pounds, just as Brown would make men in appo- 
sition with many, in the phrase ‘‘A great many men.” We believe the 
expressions ‘‘ Five hundred tons burden,” and ‘‘ A thousand pounds 
weight,” are generally if not always thus written. Still, we regard them 
erroneous just as truly, and in the same way, as ‘‘ A seven days journey,” 
and ‘‘ The twenty dollars bounty.” These plurals should all be written 
with the sign of the possessive, ‘‘ A seven days’ journey” = a journey of 
seven days ; ‘‘ The twenty dollars’ bounty”= The bounty of twenty dol- 
lars ; ‘‘ Five hundred ‘ous’ burden”= The burden or capacity of five 
hundred tons; ‘‘A thousand pounds’ weight” = The weight of a thou- 
sand pounds. This, however, we give only by way of parenthesis. 

The above explanation enables us to pronounce upon the correctness 
or incorrectness of the expressions, ‘‘ A very few people” and ‘‘ A very 
little learning.” In the former, few being pronominal, or a noun so far 
as its modifiers are concerned, it cannot be modified by an adverb. 
Very, therefore, is incorrectly used. If any orie doubts it, let him sub- 
stitute remarkably, or some other appropriate adverb in its place; as, 
‘© A remarkably few people,” ‘‘ A comparatively few people.” Hence, 
we must either omit very and be satisfied with ‘‘A few people,” or else, 
if that be not strong enough to express our meaning, omit the article, 
and say, ‘‘ Very few people.” The use of both a and very at the same 
time before few is ungrammatical, So, too, in the expression ‘‘ A very 
little learning.” We must say either ‘‘A little learning,” or ‘‘ Very little 
learning.” In an example like the following, however, ‘‘A very little 
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boy accompanied her,” it is correct to use both @ and zery,; for a does 
not here relate to /i//e, but to doy; and Zi/ile is merely an adjective, which 
of course may be modified by an adverb. The rule to be observed is 
this: When a precedes Ui//e and does not relate to the following noun, 
jitile is a noun with reference to its modifiers, and as such cannot be 
limited by an adverb. The following, therefore, is incorrect: ‘‘A man 
may do very well with @ very litle knowledge, and scarce be found out in 
mixed company.”—Zssays of Elia. But if the @ before Ae relates to 
the following noun, or.if no a precedes /i/ile, few, or many, these words 
are mere adjectives, and may be modified by an adverb. Examples: 
‘*A very little sum would suffice,” ‘‘ Very little attention is necessary,” 
‘« Little enough is the care he has received,” ‘‘ His wants were remarkably 
few,” ‘‘The guests were few enough, and sufficiently select,” ‘‘ The wa- 
ter was zo/ many fathoms deep,” ‘‘ How many times did you go?” ‘‘ Not 
very many times.” ‘‘ Her witchcrafts are so many.” 

Again, when many is modified by grea/ or good, it should always be 
preceded by the article a@; for then, with reference to its modifiers, it 
is a noun, and equivalent in meaning to number. The expression 
‘Good many times,” or ‘‘ Great many times,” without an @ before it, 
is as incorrect as ‘‘ Great number of men.” The following affords an 
example of the correct use of the expression: ‘‘ Seeing @ greaf many in 
rich gowns, he was amazed.” —Addison. 

Similar to these pronominal adjectives, as we would call them, is a 
class of words that seem to require to be named pronominal adverbs. 
Examples: ‘‘ His own condition being a shade better.”—Zamd, ‘‘I met 
him a day or two afterwards.”"—/rving. ‘‘1 walked with him a good 
deal.” —Ticknor. ‘‘ He suffers a great deal.”— Whately. ‘* The wall is 
three feeé# high.” ‘‘ William is sixteen years old ; Marya Ui/le younger.” 
The words here italicized, and words similarly used, we explain as we 
do the foregoing class, only considering and construing them as pro- 
nominal adverbs instead of pronominal adjectives. Besides, just as a 
noun, modified by a pronominal adjective, may itself become a pronom- 
inal adjective, as already shown, so such a noun may become a pronom- 
inal adverb. Witness the following examples: ‘‘ The writer visited 
Sulgrave a few years since.”—Jrving. ‘‘A few minutes afterwards.”— 
Ld Dufferin. ere years and minules, as modified by the pronominal 
adjective few, are pronominal words ; but, as modifiers of sizce and after- 
wards, they are adverbs. Hence we think they ought to be called pro- 
nominal adverbs. Nouns thus used are not the objects of prepositions, 
either expressed or implied ; nor do they seem to have any government 
whatever. Compare the two examples, ‘‘ He is a shade better,” and 
“‘ He is somewhat better.” Shade is no more the object of some sup- 
pressed governing word than somewhai/ ; yet the latter, in such a connec- 
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tion, is regarded as an adverb. Why is not shade then an adverb ?—not 
simply an adverb, but, because used at the same time as a noun, a pro- 
nominal adverb. To our miad this view and treatment of the word, 
while presenting its true character and relations, simplifies the matter 
exceedingly. It instantly relieves the question of construction of all 
unnatural and unnecessary supplementing and tinkering. 


STATE OF EDUCATION IN THE FIRST CENTURY. 


HE intellectual condition of the different parts of the [Roman] 
Empire was at this epoch quite unsatisfactory. In this respect 
there had been a real decline. High mental culture is not as independ- 
ent of political circumstances as private morality. Besides, the progress 
of high mental culture and that of morality are not exactly parallel. 
Marcus Aurelius was certainly a better man than all the old Greek 
philosophers. Yet his positive notions in regard to the realities of the 
universe were inferior to those of Aristotle and Epicurus ; for he believed 
at times in dreams and omens, and in the gods as complete and distinct 
personalities. The world was then undergoing a moral improvement 
and an intellectual decline. From Tiberius to Nerva this decline is very 
perceptible. The Greek genius, with a force, originality, and copious- 
ness which have never been equalled, had in the course of several cen- 
turies created the rational encyclopedia, the normal discipline of the 
mind. This wonderful movement commenced with Thales, and the 
earliest Ionian schools (B, c. 600), and was stopped about B. c. 120. The 
last survivors of these five centuries of intellectual progress—Apollonius of 
Perga, Eratosthenes, Aristarchus, Hero, Hipparchus, Archimedes, Chry- 
sippus, Carneades, and Panctius—had departed, leaving no successors. 
Only Posidonius and a few astronomers kept up the ancient reputation 
of Alexandria, Rhodes, and Pergamus. Greece, however fertile in cre- 
ative genius, had not extracted from her science and philosophy any 
system of popular instruction or remedy against superstition. Possessing 
admirable scientific institutes, Egypt, Asia Minor, and Greece herself, 
were at the same time given over to the most senseless credulities. But 
if science does not succeed in getting the upper hand of superstition, 
superstition will extinguish science. Between the two opposing forces 
the combat is to the death. 

Italy, while adopting Greek science, had for a time inspired it with a 
new sentiment. Lucretius had furnished the model of the great philo- 
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sophic poem, at once a hymn and a blasphemy—by turns imparting 
serenity and despair, and imbued with that profound view of human 
destiny which was always wanting in the Greeks, who, childlike as they 
were, took life so gayly that they never dreamed of cursing the gods, or of 
accusing nature of injustice and treachery toward man. Graver thoughts 
occurred to the Latin philosophers. But Rome as well as Greece failed 
to make science the basis of popular education. While Cicero, with ex- 
quisite taste, was transferring into a polished form the ideas he bor- 
rowed from the Greeks ; while Lucretius was composing his wonderful 
poem ; while Horace was avowing his frank infidelity in the ear of 
Augustus, who expressed no surprise; while Ovid, one of the most 
pleasing poets of the time, was treating venerable traditions after the 
manner of an elegant freethinker ; and while the great Stoics were devel- 
oping the practical results of Greek philosophy ; the silliest chimeras 
met with full credence, and belief in the marvellous was unbounded. 
Never were people more ready for prophecies and prodigies. The eclec- 
tic deism of Cicero, perfected by Seneca, remained the creed of a few 
cultivated minds, but exercised no influence on the age. 

Down to Vespasian, the empire had nothing which can be called 
public instruction. What it afterward possessed was confined to a few 
dry grammatical exercises, and the general decline became rather accel- 
erated than retarded. The last days of the republic, and the reign of 
Augustus, witnessed one of the most brilliant literary epochs that has 
ever occurred. But after the death of the great emperor the decline may 
as properly be called sudden as rapid. The intelligent and cultivated 
society in which had moved Cicero, Atticus, Caesar, Mzcenas, Agrippa, 
and Pollio, had vanished like a dream. Doubtless enlightened men 
remained—men familiar with the learning of their day, and occupying 
high positions, such as Lucilius, Pliny, Gallio, and the Senecas, with 
the literary circle which gathered around them. The body of Roman 
law, which is codified philosophy, which is Greek rationalism reduced 
to practice, continued its majestic growth. The noble Roman families 
had preserved a basis of purer religion, and a horror of what they called 
“superstition.” The geographers, Strabo and Pomponius Mela ; the phy- 
sician and encyclopedist, Celsus ; the botanist, Dioscorides ; the jurist, 
Sempronius Proculus—were able and liberal men. But these were ex- 
ceptions ; leaving out a few thousand enlightened persons, the world 
was immersed in profound ignorance of the laws of nature. Credulity 
was a universal malady. Literary culture was dwindling into a mere 
thetorical shell, which contained no kernel. The essentially moral and 
practical turn which society had taken, banished profound speculation. 
Human knowledge, if we except geography, made no advances. The 
schooled and lettered amateur replaced the creative and original student. 
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Here was felt the fatal influence of the great defect in Roman character, 
That race, so mighty to command, was secondary in genius. The most 
cultivated of Romans, Lucretius, Vitruvius, Celsus, Pliny, Seneca, were, 
so far as regards positive knowledge, the pupils of the Greeks. Too 
often, indeed, it was second-rate Greek learning which they reproduced 
in second-rate style. Rome never possessed a great scientific school, 
Charlatanism reigned then almost supreme. Finally, the Latin litera- 
ture, which certainly displayed some admirable qualities, flourished 
during only a brief period, and never made its way beyond the Occi- 
dental world. 

Greece, fortunately, continued faithful to her genius. The prodigious 
splendor of Roman power had dazzled, but not annihilated it. In fifty 
years more we shall find her reconquering the world, giving again her 
laws to thought, and sharing the throne of the Antonines. But at this 
period Greece herself was passing through one of her intervals of lassi- 
tude. Genius was scarce, and original science inferior to what it had 
been in preceding ages, and to what it would be in the following. The 
Alexandrian school, which had been declining for nearly two centuries, 
but still at Czesar’s era could furnish a Sosigenes, was now dumb. 

The space from the death of Augustus to the accession of Trajan, must 
then be classed as a period of temporary degradation of the human in- 
tellect. The ancient world had by no means uttered its last word, but 
the bitter trials through which it was passing took from it both voice and 
courage. When brighter days return, and genius shall be delivered from 
the terrible sway of the Czsars, she will take heart again. Epicetus, 
Plutarch, Dionysius, the golden-mouthed Quintilian, Tacitus, Pliny the 
Younger, Juvenal, Rufus of Ephesus, Areteeus, Galen, Ptolemy, Hyp- 
sicles, Theon, and Lucan, will renew the palmy days of Greece ; not 
that inimitable Greece which existed but once for the simultaneous de- 
light and despair of all who love the beautiful, but a Greece still fruitful 
and abounding, which will mingle her own gifts with the Roman genius, 
and produce works of novelty and originality, yet able to charm the 
world. The general taste was bad. Great Greek writers were wanting ; 
and the Latin writers extant, except the satirical Persius, were of an ordi- 
nary type. Excessive declamation spoiled everything. The rule by 
which the public judged intellectual productions was nearly the same as 
it is now. Only brilliancy was looked for. Language ceased to be the 
simple vestment of thought, deriving all its elegance from its perfect 
adaptation to the idea sought to be expressed. Language began to be 
cultivated for its own sake. The aim of an author was to display his 
own talent. The excellence of a recitation or public reading was meas- 
ured by the number of passages which excited applause. The cardinal 
principal, that in art everything should serve as ornament, but that any- 
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thing inserted expressly as ornament is bad, was entirely forgotten. It 
was a very literary period, as they say. Hardly anything was talked of 
but eloquence and style ; and after all, nearly everybody wrote incor- 
rectly, and there was not a solitary orator. The true orator and writer 
are not those who make speaking or writing their trade. At the theatre 
the principal actor absorbed attention, and dramas were suppressed in 
order that brilliant passages might be recited. The literary fashion of 
the day was a silly dil/e/lantism—a foolish vanity, which led everybody to 
affect talent, and which did not stop short of the imperial throne. Hence 
extreme insipidity and interminable ‘‘ Theseids,” or dramas written to 
be read in literary circles ; and hence a dreary desert of poetical common- 
place, which can be compared only with the epics and classic tragedies 
of sixty years ago. 

Stoicism itself could not escape this disease, or at least it did not before 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius succeeded in clothing its doctrines in 
elegant vesture. What strange productions are those tragedies of Seneca, 
in which the loftiest sentiments are expressed in the most wearisome 
style of literary quackery! indices at once of moral advancement and of 
an irremediable decline of taste. We are compelled to say the same of 
Lucan. The ténsion of mind which resulted naturally from the emi- 
nently tragic character of the epoch gave rise to a species of inflation, in 
which state the only anxiety was to win applause by brilliant sentences. 
Something analogous to this happened among us [the French] during 
the Revolution ; and the most terrible crisis which ever existed produced 
scarcely anything but a schoolmaster’s literature crammed with declama- 
tion. We must not, however, stop at this point. New ideas are some- 
times expressed with much ostentation. The style of Seneca is sober, 
simple, and pure, in comparison with that of St. Augustine. But we 
forgive the latter his detestable style and insipid conceits, in return for 
his noble sentiments. 

At all events, this cultivation, which was in so many respects noble and 
superior, did not extend to the people. This would have been 4 minor 
deprivation if the people had had at least some religious nourishment, 
something similar to that which the Church provides for the lowest grades 
of modern society. But religion was at a very low ebb in all parts of the 
empire. The wise policy of Rome had left unmolested the ancient 
forms of worship, prohibiting only those observances which were inhu- 
man, seditious, or injurious to others. She had spread over them all a 
sort of official varnish, which gave them some general resemblance, and 
blended them, good and bad, together. Unfortunately, these old creeds, 
though very diverse in origin, had one common characteristic. It was 
equally impossible for any and all of them to provide theological instruc- 
tion, applied morality, edifying preaching, or a pastoral ministry pro- 
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ductive of good among the people. The pagan temple was never what 
the synagogue and the church were in their best days—that is, a com- 
mon home, school, inn, hospital, and refuge for the poor. It was 
only a chilly cell, which the people seldom entered, and where they 
never learned anything. —Renan. 


GAINING THE ATTENTION. 





T ‘HE teacher who fails to get the attention of his pupils, fails wholly, 
4 There is, and there can be, no teaching, where this is not secured. 

Gaining the attention, however, is not the only indispensable condition. 

1 We have seen a class wrought by tricks and devices to the highest pitch 

of aroused mental activity—fairly panting with eagerness, yet learning 

nothing. The teacher had the knack of stirring them up and lashing 

them into a half-frenzy of expectation, without having any substantial 

knowledge wherewith to reward their eagerness. With his one-sided 

skill, he was but a mountebank. For real successful teaching, there 

| must be these two things : the ability to hold the minds of the children, 

} and the ability to give them sound and seasonable instruction. Lacking 
the latter ability, the pupil goes away with his vessel unfilled: lacking 
the former, the teacher only pours water upon the ground. 

How shall the teacher secure attention ? 

In the first place, let him make up his mind that he will have it. This 
is half the battle. Let him settle it with himself, that until he does 
this, he is doing nothing ; that without the attention of his pupils, he is 
no more a teacher than the chair which he occupies. With this truth 
fully realized, he will come before his class resolved to have a hearing; 
and this very resolution will have its effect upon the scholars. Children 
are quick to discern the mental attitude of a teacher. They know, as by 
instinct, whether he is in earnest or not, and in all ordinary cases they 
yield without dispute to a claim resolutely put. 

This, then, is the first duty of the teacher. He must go to his class 
with the resolute determination of making every scholar feel his pres- 
ence all the time. The moment a pupil shows that the consciousness of 
his teacher’s presence is not on his mind, as a restraining or attracting 
TT power, something is wrong. The first step toward producing that con- 
sciousness, as an abiding influence, is for the teacher to determine in his 
own mind to bring it about. Without being arrogant, without being 
dictatorial, without being or doing anything that is disagreeable or unbe- 
coming, he must put forth a distinct power of self-assertion. He must 
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determine to make them feel that he is there, that he is there all the time, 
that he is there to every one of them. 

In the next place, the teacher must not disappoint the atttention which 
his manner has challenged. He must have something of value to com- 
municate. He must be thoroughly prepared in the lesson, so that the 
pupils shall feel that they are learning from him. His lips must keep 
knowledge. The human heart thirsts for knowledge. This is one of 
its natural instincts; and nothing is more common than to see children 
hanging with fondness around one who has something to tell them. 
Let the teacher then be sure to have something to say, as well as be de- 
termined to say it. 

In the third place, the teacher must have his knowledge perfectly at 
command. It must be on the tip of his tongue. If he hesitates, and 
stops to think, or to look in his book for the purpose of hunting up 
what he has to tell them, he will be very apt to lose his chance. Teach- 
ing children, particularly young children, is like shooting birds on the 
wing. The moment your bird is in sight, you must fire. The moment 
you have the child’s eye, be ready to speak. This readiness of utterance 
isa matter to be cultivated. The ripest scholars are often sadly deficient 
init; the very habit of profound study being apt to induce slowness. 
A teacher who is conscious of this defect, must resolutely set himself to 
resist it and overcome it. He can do so, if he will. But it requires 
resolution and effort. 

In the fourth place, the teacher should place himself so that every 
pupil in the class isin sight. It is not uncommon to see a teacher press- 
ing close up to the centre of the class, so that if he turns his face to those 
on one side, he must at the same time turn his back to those on the 
other. Always sit or stand where you can see the face of every pupil. 
Ihave seen the whole character of the instruction and discipline of a 
class changed by the observance of this simple rule. 

Another rule is, to use your eyes quite as much as your tongue. If 
you want your class to look at you, you must look at them. The eye 
hasa magic power. It wins, it guides, it rewards, it punishes, it con- 
trols. You must learn how to see every-child all the time. Some teach- 
ers seem to be able to see only one pupil ata time. This will never do. 
While you are giving this absorbed attention to one, all the rest are run- 
ning wild. Neither will it do for the teacher to be looking about much, to 
see what is going on among the other classes in the room. Your schol- 
as’ eyes will be very apt to follow yours. You are the engineer, they 
are the passengers. If you run off the track, they will do likewise. Nor 
must your eye be occupied with the book, hunting up question and 
answer, nor dropped to the floor in excessive modesty. All the power 
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of seeing that you have is needed for looking earnestly, lovingly, with- 
out interruption, into the faces and eyes of your pupils. 

But for the observance of this rule, another is indispensable. You 
must learn to teach without a book. Perhaps you cannot do this abso- 
lutely. But the nearer you can approach to it, the better. Thorough 
preparation, of course, is the secret of this power. Some teachers think 
they have prepared a lesson when they have gone over it once, and stud- 
ied out all the answers. There could not be a greater mistake. This is 
only the first step in the preparation. You might as well think that you 
have learned the Multiplication Table, and are prepared to teach it, when 
you have gone over it once and seen by actual count that the figures are 
all right, and you know where to put your finger on them when re- 
quired. You are prepared to teach a lesson when you have all that is 
in it at your tongue’s end. Any preparation short of this wi'l not do. 
Once prepare a lesson in this way, and it will give you such freedom in 
the art of teaching, and you will experience such a pleasure in it, that 
you will never want to relapse into the old indolent habit. 


THE SMITH FAMILY. 
Chapter VII. —Terminus. 


I‘ the declination of the Smith Family may be seen the course of 
thousands, who have been drawn, by the vain hope of bettering 
their condition, from the simple pleasures, calm content, and healthy 
labors of the countr,, into the vortex of city life. The description given 
is not only believed to be truthfui, but common to a large number of 
the inhabitants of London. Asa rule, the children of such parties de- 
teriorate, and form what is there termed the rabble or the mob. Edu- 
cated as they are by Filth and Vice, their lives pass away in debauchery, 
crime, and its consequent punishment. The only schoolmaster they 
know is the magistrate, and he commonly arrives on the scene too late, 
nor does he seek to render his monitions effective for reform, but only 
for punishment. 

But it may be said, that New York, with its public-school system, has 
provided for the education of all its people. To this it is answered, that 
if the reports of its tenement-houses be correct, many children attend 
another school also, in which ‘‘Chaos” and ‘‘Old Night” are the princi- 
pal instructors. In London, the members of such families as have been 
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treated of, are not unfrequently, by the superincumbent force of the law, 
ground down into brutality and barbarism ; whilst, in New York, the 
same class, better fed, and consequently more daring—partially edu- 
cated, and consequently more ae develop into rowdies 
and active criminals. 

The remedy for this sad state of society lies not in the increase of legal 
penalties, nor in the augmentation of the police force of our cities. The 
magistrate is merely the reserved force of the schoolmaster, and the school- 
master the deputy of the parent. Man is likea Corinthiancolumn. There 
is the material base, the intellectual shaft, and the moral capital. In build- 
ing up the future inhabitant of our cities, we ought to have attended prima- 
tily to the base. The true reform, when it comes, will exhibit itself first 
in the improvement of the homes of the people. Connubial affection 
and parental love are the germs of all the order, wealth, and power of the 
community. Under adverse material circumstances these depart, and 
crime enters. In spite of the teachings of social-science reformers and 
the doctrines of political economists, these circumstances must be over- 
ruled. The home of the agricultural or mechanical producer must be 
recognized as one of the most sacred institutions in the nation. The 
law has done all it-can to elevate it in our cities, and only succeeded in 
making matters worse. The time will come when a true, living, and 


working Christianity will say to it: ‘‘Stand aside, and let me try my 
hand at alleviating the condition of mankind.” 


ART A RECUPERATIVE AGENT. 


O an instructor, Art is a recuperative agent. To an artist, Art is 
work. All forces are modified by circumstances. The instructor 
deals every day with facts. He can therefore recuperate on esthetic truth, 
presented to him under the attractive veil of Art. The dramatist recu- 
perates on facts. Art to him is work. The fine play of fancy is his 
labor. He needs bringing down-to the plane of the Real. A schoo] is 
to him a mimic epitome of the world. He will gather data from your 
dullest pupil. Now reverse the scale: Gather recuperation from him. 
The secret of the mission of the drama is its power through the 
esthetic over the ‘‘ play-principle” of human nature. Not the veriest 
school-boy, who, Saturday afternoon, scoops out a hole in the sand- 
bank of some cellar in process of excavation, and, having ‘‘ hooked” 
two potatoes from the kitchen of his home, invites five of his mates to 
play build a fire and have a clam-bake—but is a dramatist. He is coin- 
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ing, in his humble and anything but neat way, happiness on a larger 
scale. Nota six-year old miss, playing tea-party, and inviting her doll 
to mimic sponge-cake and infinitessimal sandwiches, but is in her 
way a dramatist. On Saturday children recuperate. They do this by 
intuition: but all the philosophy in the world could not better the 
régime. 

You think the play-principle inherent only’in children? Do days 
and months and years so materialize us that there no longer exists in our 
hearts the impulse to coin beautiful existence out of the material within 
our grasp? Teachers need recuperation quite as much as pupils, and 
much the same kind too. 

But it would be derogatory to the dignity of teachers to play ‘‘ clam- 
bake” over a couple of purloined potatoes, or ‘‘ tea-party” over micro- 
scopic sandwiches. Besides, were such things allowable in elegant 
society, the teachers could not possibly enjoy themselves at it. True, 
but there are things that they can enjoy as keenly as the boy does 
the ‘‘clam-bake” or the girl the ‘‘tea-party.” The highest of these 
is Art. 

Will you, most grave and dignified teacher, condescend to think for 
a moment which of the magic wands of Art has most power over you? 
Which affords you the most esthetic enjoyment? By a benevolent 
Providence we are gifted with a variety of faculties. If we tire of Wri- 
ting and Reading, lo! Contour and Color present themselves through 
Sculpture and Painting. Is your sight wearied? Do you prefer 
sound? Then Music soothes and elevates, refines and strengthens. 
Do you weary of the monotonous routine of the Real? Then vault to 
the ideal from the stage of Poetry or the Drama. Do you tire of this? 
Draw and paint a flower. 

You think it beneath your dignity? From the telescope to the 
microscope goes the philosopher. Is your brain crowded with the 
dramatis persone of the last week’s Act in your school-drama? Seize 
the art of the dramatist. Evolve the ideal of the pageant. Next Mon- 
day you will find that you have gained power. 


- Tuosz who take honors in nature’s university, who learn the laws 
which govern men and things and obey them, are the really great and 
successful men in this world. The great mass of mankind are the 
“Poll,” who pick up just enough to get through without much dis- 
credit. Those who won’t learn at all are plucked, and then you cant 
come up again. Nature’s pluck means extermination.—Prof. Huxley. 
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BURSARIES. 


ANY young men obtain a collegiate education in Scotland who 
could not in England. In all the Scotch universities there are 
Bursaries, or scholarships—open to contestants, and bestowed according 
to merit—which are sufficient to support the winners, with perhaps a little 
outside assistance, during their college life. Thus by hard work, before 
going up to the university, a poor young man may secure for himself 
the means of subsistence while he pursues his studies. All who enter the 
Bajan, or First Year's Course, compete for these prizes. Rich and poor 
alike try their luck, although the sons of wealthy men generally resign 
to poorer claimants the bursaries which they may gain, and are content 
with the honor of having been successful. Foppishly-dressed dandies 
and clumsy youths clad in ill-made homespun, meet each other in these 
competitions. Boys whose worldly all may consist of a few pounds, 
scraped together with difficulty through long exertion on their own part 
and that of their parents, are here placed on a level with the gentleman’s 
son, let him be ever so wealthy. Often, too, does the result prove that 
the superior man is the roughly-clad, gawky-looking rustic. And yet 
the odds are all against him. The inferiority of his training, the short- 
ness of the time he has had to prepare, and above all, the awkwardness 
which he feels at being placed in a scene so new to him, all combine to 
place him at a disadvantage. While the boy who has been accustomed 
tomix in society is quite at his ease in the midst of it all, and can criti- 
cise the appearance and probable stamina of his opponents, the peasant 
is weighed down with diffidence and doubts as to his own capabilities, 
and feels an incubus of fear as the hour of trial approaches. Only after 
the papers are placed before him, and he becomes thoroughly engrossed 
with his work, does he forget everything, so that his mind has full play. 
Then perhaps he is on more than equal terms, unless over-anxiety makes 
him nervous. But with every disadvantage, he generally comes off the 
winner. And this is easily explained. While the parents at home have 
been anxious for some of their boys to go to college, the teacher is judi- 
cious enough not to encourage any save the really talented, unless their 
parents can afford the expenses of a collegiate education without the aid 
of a bursary. But when he finds a boy who gives a guaranty of his 
ability to distinguish himself, and gain the means for his own advance- 
ment, he does encourage him ; and thus there is generally excellent ma- 
terial among the peasants who present themselves at the competition. 
It need scarcely be. said that these bursaries are a source of much good. 
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They open up a pathway to learning to many who could never otherwise 
reach it. Hundreds of talented men, who probably would never have 
emerged from obscurity, and whose services would have been lost to 
their fellow-men, have found this a ladder by which they could climb to 
eminence. From the poor of the land many splendid men have sprung 
—giants in science and letters. The bar, the bench, the pulpit, and 
medicine can all boast of the talent which have adorned them, though 
that talent may often have had its origin in the peasant’s hut. Indian 
judges, senior wranglers at Cambridge, and professors of universities 
could be named who were holders of bursaries at Aberdeen, and who 
would have had almost insuperable pecuniary difficulties to encounter 
had not these bursaries been in existence. The other Scotch universities 
all have bursaries attached to them, but none of them so many open to 
competition as Aberdeen. In the others they are nearly all obtained by 
presentation ; and as they are much larger in value, they are often 
hunted after by those who could get their sons through the course with- 
out their aid. In Aberdeen there are about fifty competed for annually, 
and out of these it may safely be said that half the number fall into the 
hands of those who really need them. And is it not a great thing tha 
every year twenty-five young men should have a splendid educational 
field opened up to them, and that the genius and talent of the nation 
should be thus drawn from obscurity, and have a chance of showing 
its light freely before all men? Scotland and Scotchmen pay honor to 
the names of those who have given their wealth for that purpose ; and 
the example of a few has already been followed by many, and no doubt 
will be followed by many more. Will not some of the wealthy and 
charitable men of this country do likewise? Free schools and even free 
colleges are not enough. What matters it tothe poor that they can get 
their education free, if they cannot get food to maintain them while they 
are being educated? While at home they can live by working or by 
the aid of their parents ; but, when they enter upon a collegiate course, 
this is impossible. Many who thirst after knowledge are thus prevented 
from tasting its waters; and while the free schools and colleges are 
crowded with boys whose parents are well able to pay for their education, 
those who have talent must often stand aside and see the gates opened 
for mediocrity. Let bursaries be established for which all may contend, 
and it will soon be found that humble merit will find its way in, and by 
its brilliant success reward the generosity which has helped it forward. 
There is wealth enough and to spare to accomplish this, and no one 
can deny that our people are ever ready to give their money freely in a 
good cause. Let them then think of this one, and remember the 
reward conferred upon those who gave even ‘‘a cup of cold water to 
those little ones.” 
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Computsory EpucaTIon. 


N the Special Report of our late State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, on Compulsory Education in the United States and other 
countries, we find these frank and sensible words : 
‘**T doubt the expediency of compelling parents and guardians to send 
their children and wards of a proper school age to the public schools, 
or to provide education for them at home or at private schools, until the 


persuasive power of good teaching, commodious and comfortable school- 
houses, and free schools shall have been tried in vain.” 


The italics are Mr. Rice’s. Again : 


“‘It would be unpardonable cruelty to make attendance at school 
compulsory, when we have no better accommodations to offer the 
children.” 

The character of the accommodations offered in New York—and 
this State not unfairly represents the entire country—is shown in the 
same connection : 

“The best illustration of the condition of school-houses in the rural 
districts, including those in the villages, is the fact that the average valu- 
ation of the school-houses and their sites is but $492.12. They are 
square boxes built without taste, poorly supplied with seats, badly venti- 
lated, too warm or too cold in winter, and insufficiently furnished. About 
one-half of them are on sites unfenced, leaving them open to the high- 
way, and one-fifth the entire number have no accessory buildings, de- 
manded by modesty and decency.” 

In the larger towns and cities, the school-houses are more impos- 
ing; are generally constructed with more regard to the wants of the 
pupils; and are tolerably well provided with suitable furniture and ap- 
paratus. Yet even in the cities the provisions are not unfrequently 
more pretentious than real. Magnificent buildings, with no sufficient 
means of ventilation, furniture much more ornamental than comfort- 
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able, and expensive apparatus that is seldom or never used, may com- 
mand the admiration of superficial observers ; but they cannot satisfy 
those who know, that with all this display, the larger portion of the chil- 
dren are literally crammed into rooms which cannot accommodate half 
their number, while thousands are turned away, or more wisely kept 
away, because there is no room at all for them. 

The facts exhibited by Mr. Rice go far to show the folly of the loud 
assertions, that we sometimes hear made, of the munificent if not uni- 
versal provision made by the State for popular education, and the 
ingratitude of the people in neglecting to avail themselves of it. But 
there is another and deeper reason for the popular indifference toward 
the schools—a deeper cause for doubt of the propriety of making attend- 
ance at them compulsory (even were more suitable school accommoda- 
tions provided) than Mr. Rice has mentioned. So long as nine persons 
out of ten can say, as they do now, that not half of what they studied in 
school was worth the time they spent upon it ; that nearly all the useful 
knowledge, mental discipline or culture, that they have ever received, 
has been obtained outside of the school-room—just so long will it be 
impossible to make them feel that a law compelling the constant attend- 
ance of their children to the same unprofitable routine, is anything short 
of tyranny. Let the schools provide instruction that is demonstrably 
worth the time, and labor, and money-price demanded for it—a training 
that will show itself, by its fruits, to be indispensable in the competition 
of life—and we question whether there will long be occasion for com- 
plaints of popular indifference to the claims of the schools, or need of 
legislation to compel attendance upon them. 


WHEREIN THE SCHOOLS FAIL. 


HEY do not educate. Some teachers do; but the many do not. 
Children are not, as a rule, taught to use to the best advantage 
the faculties which God has given them,—and that alone is education. 
Not one child in a million is made an independent discoverer of knowl- 
edge: we do not mean a discoverer of new knowledge, but that knowl- 
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edge which is new to him. Not one ina million learns to see what he 
looks at, understand what he sees, or distinguish what he under- 
sands. 

School-training, instead of improving one’s faculties, more often blunts 
them. The child is not taught to rely upon what he sees, but what some- 
body else claims to have seen. He judges—if he judges at all—not from 
sense, but from testimony. He must believe what his book or his 
teacher tells him. To doubt the former is presumption ; to doubt the 
latter, rank heresy. If what he sees or feels conflicts with what they tell 
him, he must disbelieve the evidence of his senses. All his faculties— 
save the receptive—are trained.to disuse. Individuality and self-reliance 
are destroyed. Theoretically, he is made 


“ Heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time.” 


Practically, he is prevented from ever arriving at majority. His patri-- 
mony never comes to be actually his. He is shown the title-deeds ; is 
told where his inheritance lies, and, may-be, what it is; but he is given 
no power to take possession of it, or to add anything to it. He goes 
through life seeing with others’ eyes and hearing with others’ ears : really 
a dependant, though he believes himself an intellectual Croesus. 

His knowledge is all at second-hand. This, when real, is good in a 
degree, as paper money is good. It has a nominal value, and passes 
current. But the second-hand knowledge that passes in the schools will 
not always pass outside of them. Too often it is counterfeit, or worse— 
mere dead leaves, that fall to dust when wanted for use. In providing 
a little hoard of these, with here and there a grain of true knowl- 
edge, the schools monopolize years that should be usefully em- 
ployed. " 

Here is where reform must begin. Children must be told less and 
trained more. They must be taught to see and feel and hear aright, and 
fora purpose : to know what to look for, to find what they seek, and to 
hold fast whatever they find worth possessing. This is the only edu- 
cation worthy of the name. 

Send an untrained man to the fields to hunt for birds or beetles, stones 
or flowers. He may seek with diligence, yet find nothing ; for he does 
not know what to look for, or how or where to look for it. The rarest 
flower to him is no better than a weed, and an undescribed weed no bet- 
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ter than the commonest flower. He will fill his pockets with worthless 
pebbles, and spurn with his feet the choicest minerals without seeing 
them. Send an Audubon, a Miller, or a Thoreau, and he will bring 
from the barrenest waste treasures that will make man richer and wiser 
to the latest generation. 

The world is full of undiscovered wealth and wisdom. We pass it 


unheeding every day ; for we have never been trained to look for it, or 


to recognize it when it isseen. Now and then there comes a man with 
undimmed vision, seeing the wonders of creation, or with ears wide open 
hearing the music of the spheres. He sees and hears and reveals, 
The world calls him mad, and by and by, a genius. The schools can- 
not make every child a genius. But they should not tend to unmake 
those that are born so. Their first work should be to enlighten the eyes, 
to open the ears, and to sharpen the wits to use to good purpose the sharp- 
ened faculties. To this end, books are good as an assistance in the final 
stages, but very bad as a sole reliance, especially in the beginning. 

The natural is the true foundation, and should be the starting-point in 
education. Men’s descriptions of things are valuable only when the 
things themselves are inaccessible. And in education, inaccessible things 
may well be left alone until some acquaintance has been made with things 
near at hand. A fact to be of value need not come from the antipodes or 
from the moon. The moss that grows by our door-stone is as well worth 
knowing as that which inspired Mungo Park in the African wilderness, 
The habits of the house-cat or the garden-toad are as worthy of study as 
the habits of the Bengal tiger or the chameleon. For the ends of edu- 
cation, an hour spent in intelligently observing an ant ora spider, is 
worth many hours of reading about termites or tarantulas. At any 
"rate, without a basis of positive knowledge, gained by observation 
and discovery, the knowedge afforded by books is vague and of doubt- 
ful value, while the acquisition of it goes but little way toward edu- 
cation, 

The supplying of the means for acquiring fundamental facts 
and experiences ; for clearing the eyes, opening the ears, and sharp- 
ening all the faculties by a systematic inciting to personal activity in 
the discovery of knowledge, is the legitimate work of the schools. 
Some day they will do this work, and then, and not till then, may they 
with truth be said to educate. 
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The Mother's Influence. 


Tue Motuer’s INFLUENCE. 


HE culture of the intellect does not necessarily confer moral 

power. That springs from character, and a man’s character is 
formed by his loves, by the ideals he cherishes, by the inspirations he 
receives, not by any scientific acquirements he may make. 

These ideals are created, these inspirations given, mainly by the 
tendency imparted to young Emotion before Reason assumes her right 
to govern. The instincts of the child develop into habits long before 
logical deduction teaches the difference between right and wrong. 
Habits are the groundwork of character, and the formation of good habits 
is the special province of the mother. To inspire love for the fitting, 
the beautiful, the gentle—to insist on the repression of the unfitting, the 
unlovely, the violent, is her work, and she alone can efficiently per- 
form it. 

A good man, ora good child, is one that loves good. If we would 
have children truthful, heroic, loving, then must the mothers, by example 
and training, cause them to love truth, to practise self-denial, and to 
exercise themselves in acts of kindness, while the habits are in process 
of formation. The precocious development of the intellect, before these 
habits have acquired strength, retards and often prevents their formation ; 


and thus is occasioned the loss of a most useful auxiliary to self- 
government in after-life. 


When a man wakes to reason, with habits adverse to the exercise of 
the virtues which his reason causes him to admire, he is obviously in a 
much less favorable position for advancement than one who finds his 
habits already formed on the model of the excellence to which he would 
aspire. And however carefully he may have been instructed in the 
theory of morals, it will avail him little without the sustaining influence 
of correct habits. The intellect is man’s crown of royalty ; but there 
is a power behind the throne. The affections govern. If these are 
badly placed, intellectual training only increases the bad man’s power 
to do evil. 

The schools train the intellect. The mother trains the heart. That is 
her province. If her duties were never neglected, there would be fewer 


complaints of the disappointments so often charged to scholastic 
education. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, March 30, 1868. 
R. EDITOR.—Allow me to correct some misstatements in re- 
gard to Solomon Munk which I find in your April number. 

it is true that Munk (not Afiinck) was of Jewish family ; but it is not 
true that he ‘‘ had been a professor in one of the German universities.” 
Being a Jew, he could not be a professor in Prussia—where he had 
studied at Bonn. He went to Paris in 1829, at the age of 27, and left 
that city but once: in 1840, when that affair in Damascus happened, 
he accompanied Cremieux there. At Paris he had charge of the 
Oriental Department of the Royal Library until 1861, when he was 
obliged to resign his office in consequence of the loss of his sight. 

It is hardly correct to call Mamonides ‘‘the great expositor of the 
Old Testament,” or to say that Munk had translated Mamonides early 
in life.” Among the many books of Mamonides is one philosophical 
work which he wrote in Arabic. The original existed only in manu- 
script ; though there was a Hebrew translation in print, from which 
other translations had been made. In the year 1856, Munk (after 
having lost his sight!) compared the various manuscripts, and edited 
the first part of the Arabic original, with translation and highly valuable 
annotations. The second part was published in 1861. It was especially 
through the munificence of Rothschild that this monumental book was 
published, and that Munk himself was enabled to be—what the name 
of the book is—‘‘a Guide” on the path of science. In 1860 Munk was 
elected member of the Academy ; and in 1865, was called to the chair 
of Hebrew and Aramaic in the College of France. 

It is not only the vast erudition which is to be admired in Munk, but 
more than that, his noble enthusiasm, his modesty, mildness, and firm- 
ness. M. GrtnBaum. 


RoyvaLt RHYMES. 


HE following little aid to the pupil in History has been used with 

profit in one of our first colleges. Generally we shun the brood 

of these mnemonic tricks, and would force the pupil to associate objects 

and events by their real connections ; but in this instance, and especially 

for younger learners who must think with their eyes and ears rather than 
their understandings, we commend this trifle. 

Each pupil should commit to memory the whole piece, so as to be 
able to give the line opposite the number of any given century. Then 
any sovereign being mentioned, the number of his century and the par- 
ticular part of it in which he lived should be required ; also the entire 
couplet in which his name belongs. 
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Thus these fine royal do-nothings and scapegraces come to some good 
at last, as a row of pegs or pigeon-holes to hold the facts of English, of 
European, and indeed of Universal history, in the memory of Yankee 
boys and girls. A pleasant little problem for the class would be to find 
the great names in English science, literature, art, statesmanship, indus- 
tries, contemporary with the Eighth Henry; also the great contempo- 
rary names in those departments, and upon the thrones throughout the 
world. So of Queen Elizabeth, of Cromwell (including here our own 
colonial history), of William and Mary, and so on. 


11th.—First, | William the Norman, then William his son, 
12th.—Henry, Stephen, and | Henry, with Richard, come on : 
13th.—John and Hen|ry the 3d and 1st Edward then reign, 
14th.—Second Edward, 3d Ed| ward and Richard again ; 
15th.—Then three Hen|rys, two Edwards, Dick, Henry (I guess), 
16th.—Eighth Henry, | 6th Edward, Queen Mary, Queen Bess : 
laws | Next, do Jamie, Charles, | Cromwell, Charles 2d come on; 
ie James the 2d ; good William and Mary as one ; 
18th.—Then Anne and three Georg | es, pass off from the scene, 
1gth.—With 4th George and 4th William, and Victo|ria’s Queen. 


With the exception of the 17th, which occupies a couplet, the record 
of each century is given in the line preceded by the number of the 
century. The upright dash in the line marks the middle of the century. 
When it divides a name, the king or kings of that name reigned in both 


halves of the century. In the fifth line, Richard III., the usurper and 
murderer, is nicknamed ‘‘ Dick,” not more for rhythm than reason. 
James I. is called ‘‘ Jamie,” to indicate his Scotch descent. William 
and Mary are mentioned as one because they were called to reign jointly. 
L 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HODE ISLAND.—The number of children in the State under 

fifteen years of age is nearly 114,000. Deducting the number in 
attendance at private schools, or those too young or otherwise unfit to go 
to school, there ought to have been at least 50,000 in attendance at the 
public schools. The actual attendance, though greater than that for 
any previous year, was far short of what it should have been ;—the num- 
ber enrolled in the summer-schools being only 24,593, and in the 
winter-schools, 30,780; while the average attendance was not quite 
20,000 in the former and 24,000 in the latter. For these there were 
515 schools and 661 teachers, more than three-fourths of whom were 
women. The permanent school-fund amounts to $412,685. The 
amount received for the schools from all sources was $324,830, an in- 
crease of over $79,000 on the previous year’s appropriations. Nearly 
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$90,000 were expended on school-houses. The commissioner devotes 
much space to a discussion of the causes operating to hinder educational 
advancement, and toa plea for the establishment of a normal-school, 
He also argues in favor of longer school terms and shorter vacations. 
He would have the schools in session forty weeks each year. It may be 
true that ‘children who attend only a three or four-months’ school, and 
then enter upon a three-months’ vacation, lose nearly all their progress,” 
but that goes to show that the progress they have made is rather fictitious 
than real. The right sort of instruction, we imagine, would not be so 
easily lost. 


MARYLAND.—After a little over three years’ trial, the Van Bok- 
kelen system, as it was styled, has been abrogated. It had many diffi- 
culties to surmount from the first. Baltimore city refused to be governed 
by it, and the people in the counties opposed it because they were not 
permitted to have anything to do with it except pay the taxes imposed 
by the school law. Yet the law was in many respects excellent, and 
accomplished many changes for the improvement of school-houses and 
teachers, which previous to 1865 were in a wretched condition. The 
present law does away with the State Superintendent and Board of Edu- 
cation, and gives their duties to the Trustees and Professors of the State 
Normal School. It also gives every county control over its school- 
system, the same as Baltimore city has all along insisted on: each 
county electing triennially its school commissioners, and each school- 
district annually its own trustees. A State tax of ten cents on the $100 
is levied for the exclusive use of the schools, and each county is required 
to have a local tax to make up the amount required by the county 
school commissioners to carry on the schools ten months in every year. 
This is a decided improvement on the law just repealed, as its warmest 
friends admit, because every county now can raise the funds necessary 
for its particular wants in all respects. Each board of county school 
commissioners elect an examiner, who is also secretary and treasurer to 
the board. His duty is to examine all applicants for positions as teach- 
ers, and occasionally visit the schools, to see to their wants and report 
their condition, This feature is an improvement on the county presi- 
dents’ superintendence, which was very expensive, and not very bene- 
ficial or popular. Provision is made for the establishment of grammar 
and high schools, and for the levying of a separate tax for their support, 
so that any county or school-district can have a school of a higher grade 
than the primary—in fact, can have as full a school-system as it is willing 
to pay for. The new plan for school-books is very satisfactory. The 
trustees of the normal school merely recommend such books as are in 
their opinion suitable, and are to give their reasons for the recommenda- 
tion ; but no school-book shall contain anything of a partisan or sec- 
tarian character—no abuse of sections or individuals. These books will 
form a list from which each board of county school commissioners may 
select and purchase anywhere for the use of the schools in their respective 
counties ; thus breaking up the monopoly of supplying the whole State 
from some favored house. Lastly, a school-journal is to be selected by 
the normal school for the diffusion of information among all interested 


in education; With these features tht new school law entered on its 
work on the 1st of April. : 
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NORTH CAROLINA.—The new constitution requires the General 
Assembly to provide, by taxation or otherwise, for a general and uni- 
form system of free schools, open to all children of the State without 
distinction of race or color. The State university is also made free, and 
liberal provision made for its support. Departments of agriculture, 
mechanics, mining, and normal instruction will be added as soon as 
practicable. ‘‘ Each county of the State shall be divided into a conve- 
nient number of districts, in which one or more public schools shall be 
maintained at least four months in every year.” Commissioners failing 
to comply with the requirements of this section will be liable to indict- 
ment. ‘The General Assembly is further empowered to enact that every 
child of sufficient mental and physical ability shall attend the public 
schools during the period between the ages of six and eighteen years for 
aterm of not lessthan six months, unless otherwise educated. A State 
Board of Education is established, of which the Governor will be presi- 
dent and the State Supterintendent of Public Instruction, secretary. 


GEORGIA.—The General Assembly is required by the new constitu- 
tion to provide ‘‘a thorough system of general education, to be forever 
free to all children of the State.” The provisions made for an educa- 
tional fund are not so liberal as in North Carolina, but the General 
Assembly is empowered to levy such general tax upon the property of 
the State as may be necessary to support the schools. The office of 
State School Commissioner is created, to be filled by the appointment 
of the Governor. 


WISCONSIN.—The number of children over four and under twenty- 
one years of age, reported for 1867, is 371,083, an increase of nearly 
20,000. Of these, 232,576 attended the public schools ; the number 
over or under age attending school increases the total to 239,945, an 
excess of 5,680 over 1866. There were 4,565 public-school houses, 
capable of accommodating 259,284 pupils, or nearly 112,000 less than 
the number entitled to go to school. It would be well if the Super- 
intendents of all the States would make it a point to determine and 
repoit the capacity of the public schools. The public would be sur- 
prised at the deficiency. ‘The ‘‘ number of teachers required to teach 
the schools’—which we presume means the minimum number—was 
5,059. The number of persons employed as teachers was 8,357. The 
proportions of male and female teachers is not reported. The average 
wages of the former was $40.76 per month, of the latter $26.34—an 
increase of about two dollars a month, Less than one-fifth of the 
school-houses were well enclosed. 


IOWA.—The report of the Supt. of Pub. Instruction for the year ending 
October, 1867, shows the number of persons between five and twenty-one 
years of age to have been 372,969, an increase of 24,471 on 1866. The 
number enrolled in the schools was 257,281, a gain of 15,454 in the year. 
The average attendance was 148,620, an increase of 12,446. The number 
of school-houses was 5,454, only 612 being of logs. The number of 
teachers employed was 9,343—males 3,676, females 6,667. The in- 
crease was 1,000, all males. The average monthly wages of teachers 
were—men,” $35.88 ; women, $24.64. The increase was slight, $2.28 
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to the former, and only 88 cents to the latter. The average cost of tui- 
tion per week, for each pupil, was 34 cents in summer, and 35 cents in 
winter ; a little less than in 1866. The aggregate of teachers’ wages was 
$1,161,653, an increase of $155,030. The entire expense of the schools 
for the year was $2,069,597.82 ; two dollars and twenty-nine cents per 
capita for the entire population ; five dollars and fifty-five cents for each 
person of school age ; and eight dollars and four cents, per capita, on the 
number in school. The school fund is upward of four and a quarter mil- 
lions of dollars—almost exclusively the gift of the General Government. 


MINNESOTA.—The Superintendent of Public Instruction reports 
for the year ending September 30, 1867, 114,421 children between five 
and twenty-one years of age, an increase of 12,303 over the number re- 
ported in 1866. Estimating the number in certain unreported districts 
and unorganized sections, the Superintendent thinks that the aggregate 
should be increased to not less than 125,000, The number attending 
public schools was 65,807, an increase of 13,054. The average attendance 
was 29,449. This is a large increase over 1866. Of the 48,614 not in 
attendance a single day at the public schools, 5,000 are reckoned as hav- 
ing received private instruction during some part of the year. The num- 
ber of teachers employed was 2,585: males, 729 ; females, 1,837. There 
was an increase of 532, of whom 217 were men. The average wages of 
teachers was—males, $34.61 ; females, $22.28 per month. ‘The rates of 
wages were not reported the previous year. 337 school-houses were 
built during the year, at a cost of $331,219. The estimated value of 
school-houses is $746,291. The aggregate expenditures for school 
purposes was $736,532, or $299,221 more than the year before. The 
school fund, November 30, 1867, was $1,541,313. The school lands 
amount to 2,986,666 acres, which, at the average rate obtained for that 
already sold, would bring $18,500,000. The State Auditor believes that 
the fund arising from these lands can be managed so as to meet the 
growing wants of the State, and in the end amount to about $15,000,000. 


DACOTA.—The fourth annual report of the Supt. of Pub. Instryction 
shows that, in spite of the newness of the country and the sparseness of 
the population, free schools have secured a foothold, and bid fair to 
share in, if they do not greatly assist, the certain rapid development of 
the Territory. Just now, however, many of the county reports fairly rival 
in preciseness and brevity the good bishop of Iceland’s chapter on 
snakes. For example : 


‘*CHARLES MIX COUNTY. 
Number of children in county between ages 5 and 21.........cccceccceceees 20 
ee | AE ere eer re 20 
There are no Public Schools in this County.” 


Yet even in cases like this there are, as the stereotyped phrase runs, 
encouraging evidences of improvement. Perhaps six months before 
there were no children at all. The statistical aggregate gives the number 
of organized districts as 29; unorganized, 5; children between 5 and 
21 years old, 1,550; attending public schools, 421 ; attending private 
schools, 160; male teachers, 10; female teachers, 13 ; amount raised 
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for school purposes, $5,000; paid for teachers’ wages, $2,388; value 
of school-district property, $5,500; total value of school property, 
including Indian schools, $24,240. The General Government has 
expended large sums of money in erecting school-houses for the Indians 
and in supporting teachers among them, but few Indian schools have 
been taught. The salaries of teachers have generally been drawn by 
some attachée of the agency, or other person, who cared little for and 
did still less toward instructing the Indian children. 


ENGLAND.—The Report of the Schools Commission on the condi- 
tion of the endowed schools is exciting much discussion. The whole 
number of these schools is about 3,000, with a net income of nearly 
£200,000 a year: 2,200 are devoted to elementary education, and are 
said to be doing their work tolerably well. The rest are grammar schools 
specially designed to prepare boys for the higher education of the univer- 
sities. How they do this may be judged from the fact that 550 send 
none to the universities, and 83 others send only an average of four pu- 
pils in three years. One of the commissioners says; ‘‘They do not 
teach grammar decently, and they scarcely teach anything else at all.” 
The endowments are systematically abused. The schools are, in many 
places, looked upon as sinecures for persons who can secure the favor 
of the trust ; the endowments being used as rewards for past services, 
or as compensation for under-pay in some other work—for anything, in 
fact, except actual work done in the schools. The masters are not for the 
schools, but the schools for the masters. One of the assistant commis- 
sioners tells of a visit he paid to a grammar school, which, in spite of its 
endowment, was almost devoid of scholars. He naturally turned to the 
Mayor and Corporation of the place for an explanation. The municipal 
mind was slow at arriving at a conclusion ; but when it did obtain an idea, 
itwas by no means a bad one. ‘‘I think, sir, if the Commissioners 
want to know why this school does not fulfil the founder’s intentions, 
you cannot do better than send them a photograph of the schoolmaster.” 
Another man tells of a school with an endowment of four hundred and 
thirty pounds a year, and only one pupil. This boy was the son of a 
chimney-sweep of the parish, who at last took his son away from the 
school ‘‘ because his education was neglected!” Of seven schools in 
Suffolk, the Commissioners report that the masters were all superannu- 
ated, worn out, deaf, or paralytic. At Bosworth, the head-master taught 
three boarders, and no others ; the under-master attended only when he 
chose, and the usher taught an inferior village school. This school had 
an endowment of £792 a year. At Thame, five masters receive £300 
a year, and one of them an excellent house to live in, and they were 
teaching one boy. These are examples of many schools reported by the 
Commissioners. Bad buildings are the rule; and the inquiry made 
into the instruction given shows results nearly as unsatisfactory as that 
into the condition of the buildings and the use of the endowments. 
“Untrained teachers and bad methods of teaching, uninspected work by 
workmen without adequate motive, unrevised or ill-revised statistics, and 
the complete absence of all organization of school in relation to one 
another,” says one of the Commissioners, ‘‘ could hardly lead to any 
other result,” 
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NapLes.—From an address delivered by Professor Fusco, when the 
prizes awarded by the merchants of Naples were distributed to the suc- 
cessful pupils of the municipal schools, it appears that the 3,000 pupils 
receiving free instruction in 1861, have increased to 17,000; while the 
expenditures for this object have increased tenfold. From 1861 to 
1868, upwards of 2,500,000 lire were expended by the municipality in 
gratuitous education ; 40,000 lire by the merchants; and very consid- 
erable sums by the Society for Infant Schools, and other benevolent in- 
stitutions, 

Unton CotecE is ina bad way. Dr. Hickok has resigned the presiden- 
cy, being convinced that his administration of the college government can- 
not, under existing circumstances, secure the harmony essential to the 
prosperity of the institution. It is doubtful whether any man can arrest 
the downward progress of the college. The trustees are too deeply en- 
gaged in a denominational quarrel to find time to keep the buildings in 
repair, or to add to the library and apparatus for instruction. This, with 
the restrictive manner of admitting students, the discontinuance of South- 
ern patronage, and the deep disagreement in spirit and action which pre- 
vails in the faculty, threatens to bring the career of the college to an in- 
glorious close. 

Hon. Victor M. Rice, whose reputation as a pioneer in educational 
reform and champion of free pulic instruction is world-wide, has retired 
from the superintendency of this State. His successor is Abram B, 
Weaver, Esq., of this city. Mr. Weaver is a graduate of Hamilton Col- 
lege, a lawyer by profession and an able man. As school commis- 
sioner, he proved himself an active and efficient officer. 

J. H. Frencu, LL.D., has been called to the presidency of the new 
normal school at Potsdam. A better selection could not have been 
made. With the excellent material afforded by St. Lawrence Co., the 
liberal encouragement there given to teachers, and the enlightened spirit 
manifested by the teachers themselves (of which our subscription list is 
a faithful witness), the school under Dr. French’s management bids fair 
to become one of the best and most useful in the State. 

Josrrn A. ALLEN, Esq., lately at the head of the State Reform School 


at Westboro’, Mass., has been appointed president of the Fredonia Normal : 


School. Mr. Allen was a teacher for a number of years, and has always 
been, in one way or another, actively engaged in the promotion of edu- 
cation. His marked success at Westboro’, gives assurance that Fredonia 
will find in him a thorough-going principal. 

Dr. James McCosn, the Scotch metaphysician, late professor of mental 
philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast, has been elected president of the 
College of New Jersey, Princeton, and has telegraphed his acceptance. 

Tue clause of the New Jersey school law, prohibiting corporal punish- 
ment in the schools, having proved itself mischievous, has been repealed 
over the greater part of the State. 

Tue students in the Ohio colleges and seminaries are highly and justly 
indignant at the recent act of the Ohio legislature, disfranchising them. 

In our late notice of the revival of the Normal School in New Orleans, 
we gave the chief credit of the good work to the State Superintendent. 
That officer writes us that we should have said City Superintendent. 


Erratum.—On page 66, Feb. No., fifth line from bottom, “1784” should read “1754.” 
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LIST OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


State. Title. Name. Residence. 
Maine Supt. Com. Schools. ... Warren Johnson....Topsham. 
ee. * «« ...Amos Hadley......Concord. 
Vermont. ..Sec. Bd. Education..... A. E. Rankin St. Johnsbury. 

i eh a ...Joseph White ...... Boston. 
Com’r Pub. Schools. ...J. B. Chapin Providence. 
Sec. Bd. Education....B. G. Northrop.....New Haven. 
Supt. Pub. Instruc Abram B, Weaver... Albany. 
oe sa eee Trenton. 
Supt. Com. Schools....J. P. Wickersham. . . Millersville. 
Supt. Free Schools.....W. R. White Wheeling. 
Com’rCom. Schools... .John A. Norris Columbus. 
Michigan ..Supt. Pub. Instruc Oramel Hosford.... Lansing. 
Pw. “ ~™ re coae Wee BEND axeeaa Indianapolis. 
..Newton Bateman. ..Springfield. 
Madison. 
Des Moines. 
ees St. Paul. 
Kentucky. . «0 cde Frank fort. 
ak Jonesboro’. 
Missouri. ..Supt. Pub. Schools. .... F. A. Parker Jeff. City. 
Kansas ....Supt. Pub. Instruc..... P. McVicar Topeka. 
Colorado... ‘* ” ...C. Nuckolls .......Golden City. 
or ee 4 ... Jas. S. Foster Yankton. 
oy ieee be oc che be Fn sic ...Carson City. 
ay sie ...O. P. Fitzgerald ....San Francisco. 
Supt. Pub. Education... Robt. M. Lusher....New Orleans. 
Supt. Pub. Instruc..... E. M. Wheelock. ... Austin. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


HERE is no branch of knowledge more studied at in our schools, 

and less studied, than Geography. ‘The country is overrun with 
series,” each of which (according to the publishers’ claims and the 
testimonials of the thousand-and-one teachers who like to be advertised 
as Leading Educators) comprises the very best text-books on Geography 
ever published. To go through, or rather over, any one of these 
series, requires, in the ordinary course of things, at least half-a-dozen 
school-years—more time than the mass of children are able to spend in 
school, And when all is done, and the pupil is ready to be graduated, 
he has little enough to show for the time and energy he has expended. 
He has learned and forgotten, re-learned and re-forgotten, over and over 
again, a multitude of facts and fictions—the latter being by no means 
insignificant in number or the surest to be forgotten. He has learned 
the names, and may-be the names of all the branches, of every out-of-the- 
way river that you can think of ; but ask him about the course of the 
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Danube or the Rhine, and his knowledge will be anything but certain— 
things are mixed up so on the map of Europe. He has one time or 
another learned the precise position (supposing his book to be true) of 
every insignificant town and village on the globe. He can tell to a dot 
where Timbucto, Hang-Yang, or Smithtown is; but ask him which is 
farther north London or Montreal, and ten to one he will say Montreal. 
He can give, without winking, the name and exact location of the small- 
est of the ‘‘Cannibal” Islands ; but ask him about Schleswig-Holstein or 
Sardinia, and he will be able to assign them to Europe, but there his 
knowledge of them will most probably end. Is this an exaggeration? 
Question the first ten boys or girls that you meet, and if their answers do 
not betray a paraliel acquaintance with unimportant facts of Geography 
and ignorance of those that are important—not to speak of those that are 
really essential—then they have more cause to be grateful to their 
teacher than children generally have. There are, it is true, teachers who 
are sufficiently well-trained, and sufficiently independent of custom to 
teach Geography, and not the stuff that is called Geography in the books. 
But such teachers are not abundant. Globes and wall-maps are neg- 
lected in nine schools out of ten that have them, while the pupils are 
kept poring over the endless minutiz of descriptive Geography. At 
best, the wall-maps and globes are considered merely as supplementary 
to text-books, and misused as such. In reality, they ought to supersede ~ 
the study of text-books, except by advanced pupils. A little guide-book 
of fifty pages ought to furnish, in connection with the wall-maps to be 
found in almost every school, matter enough for the entire course of 
geographical instruction below the high schools, where the subject 
should be taken up as a science, in connection with History, Natural 
History, Geology, and the collateral sciences. Nine-tenths of the time 
spent in learning and forgetting Geography so called, might thus be 
saved for the acquisition of what is worth knowing. 

As a protest against the drudgery of the course now generally fol- 
lowed, Mr. Fay’s Great Outline of Geography’ is calculated to do good ; 
yet to our mind it falls far short of being a successful school-book. It 
consists of an atlas of eight plates, 14 inches by 27, comprising— 

I. Twelve figures illustrative of Astronomical Geography; II. The 
Natural land and water divisions of the world ; III. The principal coun- 
tries of the world ; IV. The chief towns and cities of the world (Merca- 
tor’s projection) ; V, a2. The German states as they existed in 1865, and 
6. The same after the war of 1866; VI, a. The Eastern half of the United 
States (outline), and 4. Southwestern Europe (same scale as a); VII. 
The Natural Features, States, principal towns, etc., of the United States ; 
and VIII. Various diagrams for illustrating Mathematical and Astronom- 
ical Geography : and a text-book, containing—Part I, fifty pages on As- 
tronomical Geography ; II, sixty pages on Physical and Natural Geo- 
graphy ; III, fifty-six pages on Political Geography ; IV, thirty pages, a 
general view of Southwestern Europe; V, forty pages, an outline view 
of the United States, and a population table of seven pages. 

‘We have boldly rejected,” says Mr. Fay (preface, page viii), ‘‘all the 
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a great uniform ou//ine—an outline comprehending the whole earth, and 
which cannot be properly got into the mind unless it be taken apart from 
those details.” 

The method prescribed for teaching the outline is explained in the 
following paragraph from page 78 : 

‘*(181.) Remark to teacher. Make no demand upon the pupil’s memory. 
Read, slowly, from text book, three names at a time; the pupil, as he 
finds each place on the map, reads the name aloud. Thus certain that 
he is not expected to repeat from memory, his confidence becomes every 
moment greater ; his task, as well as that of the teacher, more easy ; and 
the lesson, as he constantly reads from, and contemplates “he map, grad- 
ually engraves itself upon his mind and remains there permanently. No 
study is needed, except the recitation itself, which, for young persons, 
ought not to be extended over one short hour.” The italics are Mr. Fay’s. 

In another place (preface, page vi), Mr. Fay says: ‘‘ No formal demand 
is made on his (the pupil’s) memory ; yet he cannot help learning by heart, 
understanding and retaining what he has learned ; Jecause the book itself 
teaches him how it must be studied.” The singular, if not chaotic state 
of the author’s ideas on teaching, and the uncertain way he has of ex- 
pressing them, need no further exemplification. Evidently he has had 
no experience as a teacher. He has attempted to follow the method of 
the German schools, but it seems to us that he has missed the spirit of it 
entirely. His plan would make the teacher a very King Log—not even 
so useful as the proverbial Hearer of Recitations. A single paragraph 
(p. 78) from the text-book will show how it works: Teacher with 
book, pupils with atlases; teacher reads—‘‘ Water Divisions, Plate II. 
(182.) (wESTERN CONTINENT.)—From Behring Str. to 
Str. of Belle Isle (bel-ile). — Behring Str., Kotzebue Sound 
(kot'se-bi), American Polar Sea (with mouth of Mackenzie River)— 
(Read these three). Str. Prince of Wales, Northwest Passage, Boothia 
Gulf — (Read these three.— Now read from Behring Sir.). Kane's sup- 
posed open sea, Kennedy Channel, Kane Sea— (Read these three.— 
Now read from Behring Sir.). Smith Str., Baffin Bay, Davis Str. — 
(Read these three. — Now read from Behring Sir.). Hudson Bay, Hud- 
son Str., Str. of Belle Isle. — (How many have we named P mouths of rivers 
nol counted, Read these 15 from Behring Sir.)” 

This, bear in mind, is set down as the way Geography should be 
studied in High Schools. ‘*The effect,” Mr. Fay says, ‘‘will soon be- 
come apparent.” No doubt it will; but it suggests the effect of pouring 
water on a duck’s back. It would be fun for the pupils, but we question 
whether much of the teaching would ‘‘ stick.” 

For the use of schools, the atlas is altogether too unwieldy and expen- 
sive. The cost of books fora class of a dozen would exceed that of a 
set of good wall-maps, which would not only exceed in number Mr. 
Fay’s Plates, but would be larger and plainer, and more convenient to 
use, even with Mr. Fay’s text-book and method. If a class is to be 
taught wholly by the teacher (no outside study being allowed), it is 
manifestly better to have the attention of all concentrated upon one large 
map under the teacher’s command, than for each pupil to be fumbling a 
clumsy atlas of his own. 

The text-book is unlike the common sort of school Geographies, and 
we trust the style will not be imitated. It appears to have been made 
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(as the maps were) in Germany, and without much attention from the 
author, especially in the matter of typography and proof-reading. The 
lack of proper gradation, however, is a more serious defect than ugly 
typography or Teutonic capitalization. Parts that will be understood 
with difficulty, if at all, by advanced pupils in the High School, come 
before and between others that are suited only to primarians. It can 
hardly prove successful text-book. Yet so strong is the feeling grow- 
ing against the abusive memoriter method of teaching geography, that 
Mr. Fay’s work will meet with no slight favor and encouragement, espe- 
cially from those not engaged in teaching. If it does no more than to 
call the attention of teachers to the faults of the common method of 
teaching geography, and point out the possibility of a better, it will not 
have been published in vain, 


THE novice at public speaking will find in Mr. Pittenger’s ‘‘ Extem- 
poraneous Oratory”* many profitable suggestions for the preparation and 
delivery of a discourse. The illustrations are apt, and the general treat- 
ment interesting. The thoughts could not well be novel on a topic tor- 
mented by the pens of thinkers since Quintilian ; yet they are pleasantly, 
if not always elegantly and correctly expressed. 


AFTER the stupendous preface to Mr. Watson’s new Reader,” any com- 
mendation of the book which we might offer, couched in the strongest 
language at our command, would seem like damning with faint praise. 
We must, therefore, content ourselves with saying that it is not inferior 
to any that we have seen. The selections are good, fresh, and appro- 
priate ; and seem to be such as will interest the young. The author's 
bragging occupies only two pages, which may easily be torn out, and 
then the teacher need not hesitate to put the book into the hands of any 
class capable of reading in a fifth reader. . The typography and printing 
are comparatively excellent ; and so are the few illustrations. The ‘‘or- 
thoépical department is unusually complete ;” which means that the pro- 
nunciation of a great many words is indicated either in the text or in foot- 
notes. It is done after this fashion : ‘‘ When he was (w6z) ten or twelve 
years of age ;”—‘‘a strong fellow who said nothing (niith’ing) at all ;” 


the (tha) ; woman (wim’an) ; vast (vast), etc. All this must be of the 
greatest possible assistance to classes in the Fifth Reader, to whom these 
words cannot but be entirely new. 


Tue April number of ‘‘ The New Englander’®* has the following con- 
tents: Art. I. The Present State of Philosophy ; II. A Museum of Chris- 
tian Art; III. Review of Robert Collyer’s Sermons on Nature and Life ; 
IV. The ‘‘ Princeton Review” on the Theology of Dr. N. W. Taylor and 
Presbyterian Reunion; V. The National Debt, and the Obligation to 
Pay it; VI. Impeachment and Military Government; VII. Review of 
Prof. John A. Porter’s Translation of the ‘‘ Kalevala ;” VIII. Notices of 
New Books, etc. 





? ExTEmporanrous Oratory, SACRED AND Secutar. By Wm. Pirrencer. New York: 
S. R. Wells. 


? Tux Inperenpent Firra Reaper. By J. Mapison Watson. New York: A. S 
Barnes & Co. 


* New Haven: W.L. Kinastzy. $4 a year; single copies $1. 





SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 


PRESERVATION OF Booxs.—A correspondent of the London Builder 
says: About twenty-five years ago I was annoyed by finding the backs 
of several rows of books, some in a bookcase having glazed doors which 
were locked, frequently mildewed. Wiping them carefully cleaned them 
only for a short time, for fresh crops of mildew speedily disfigured them 
again. Remembering to have seen my father, who always made his own 
ink, finish off by pouring a small glass of spirits of wine into the ink 
jar, in order to prevent its becoming mouldy, I lightly washed over the 
backs and covers of the books with spirits of wine, using as a brush the 
feather of a goose-quill. I frequently saw the books during the next 
five years, and I have occasionally seen them since, and there has not, 
so far as I am aware, been a single spot of mildew on them since the 
spirits of wine was applied. I have used spirits of wine to prevent 
mildew with equally good effect in other cases. 


Human Fossits.—Seven more skeletons of human beings who are 
supposed to have lived long before the present geological era of the earth, 
and consequently before the period assigned in our ordinary chronology 
to the creation, have been discovered in France. The locality is a spot 
opposite the station of Eyzies, in the commune of Tayac, department of 
the Dordogne. Two of the skeletons were destroyed by the ignorant 
laborers who unearthed them, but five were preserved, and their skulls 
have been sent to Paris for examination by men of science. The cir- 
cumstances attending their discovery, the peculiarities of their structure, 
and the nature of the formal position in which they were buried, will 
doubtless soon be published to the world. 


FREEZING THE Bratn.—The discovery that the brain of a living animal 
could be frozen, and afterward could recover, was made by Dr. James 
Arnott, who solidified the brain of a pigeon by exposing it to a freezing 
mixture. Here research stopped, because with an ordinary freezing 
mixture it was not possible to act on individual parts of the organ ; but 
the importance of the discovery is not the less on that account. It was 
a marvellous revealing. Think what it was! Here was a living organ 
of mind, a centre of power, of all guiding power, of all volition. It 
took in every motion of the universe to which it was exposed. It took 
in light and form and color by the eye ; it took in sound by the ear ; 
sensation and substance by the touch ; odor by the nostrils ; and taste 
by the mouth ; it gave out in return or response, animal motion, ex- 
pression—all else that demonstrates a living animal. With it the animal 
was an animal ; without it the animal was turned into a mere vegetable. 
And this organ, the very centre and soul of the organism, was, by mere 
physical experiment, for a time made dead—all its powers ice-bound. 
And this organ, again set free, received its functions back again, and, 
as we know now by further observation, its functions unimpaired. 
Surely this was the discovery of a new world, 


Occtusion or Hyprocen Gas sy Meteoric Iron.—Thos. Graham, 
F. R. S., lately read before the Royal Society a paper detailing some in- 
teresting experiments in the investigation of the history of metals by 
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means of the gases absorbed by them when in a state of ignition. The 
Lenarto meteorite was selected as the subject for examination, being 
pure and soft, and therefore well adapted for the purpose. A piece of 
this meteorite was cut from the mass, cleansed, and placed in a porcelain 
tube connected with a Sprengel aspirator. The tube was then heated in 
an ordinary combustion furnace by ignited charcoal. Gas was freely 
evolved, which in 2} hours amounted to 16.53 cubic centimeters. This 
gas burned like hydrogen, and when analyzed gave 85.68 hydrogen, 
4.46 carbonic oxide, 9.86 nitrogen in the 100. As the volume of the 
iron was 5.78 c. c., it appears to have yielded 2.85 times its volume of 
gas, of which 86 per cent. was hydrogen. Now, since hydrogen has 
been shown by spectrum analysis to be present in the fixed stars, and by 
Secchi to be a principal element in some of them, it may be supposed 
that the Lenarto meteorite has *brought to us the hydrogen of those 
distant bodies. Moreover, it is found that malleable iron can scarcely 
be made to occlude more than its own volume of hydrogen under the 
ordinary atmospheric pressure. But the meteorite gave three times this 
quantity. Hence Graham infers that it must have originated in a dense 
atmosphere of hydrogen gas, beyond the limits of the light cometary 
matter of our solar system. 


SpEcTRUM oF A BESSEMER CoNVERTER.—Father Secchi has discovered 
that the spectrum of a flame proceeding from a converter in which Bes- 
semer steel was made, bears a striking analogy to the spectrum of cer- 
tain yellow and red stars. This flame is that which proceeds from the 
converter at the time when the iron is completely decarbonized, and the 
spectrum presents a series of very fine and very numerous lines, which 
remind one of a Orionis and @ Hercules, only that it is reversed. This 
result is undoubtedly due to the great number of metals burning in the 
flame, and being the only one comparable with that of the colored stars, 
is easily explained when the great preponderance of iron in the composi- 
tion of aerolites is considered. 


FivoringE.—Many attempts have been made to obtain this highly 
electro-negative element in an isolated condition, but without success. 
M. Prat now avers that he has isolated fluorine by heating fluoride of 
lead either with nitrate of potash or binoxide of manganese. The re- 
sult of this operation is a gaseous mixture of oxygen and fluorine : from 
this the oxygen is obstructed from passing the mixture over the heated 
oxide of barium. The binoxide of barium is formed while the fluorine 
is left in the form of a gas. M. Prat says it is colorless, and has an odor 
resembling chlorine. It decolorizes indigo ; reddens litmus ; fumes on 
coming in contact with air; gives dense fumes with ammonia; decom- 
poses water as well as hydrochloric acid ; unites with hydrogen in diffuse 
light, forming hydrofluoric acid ; and last, it combines with all metals, 
excepting, perhaps, platinum and gold. M. Prat’s experiments are to be 
repeated before a committee from the French Academy of Sciences. He 
seems to have selected a most direct path to success by first obtaining a 
mixture of two gases, which, it is well known, do not combine chemi- 
cally. 

M. J. Rosentuat states, in Compiles Rendus, that by exciting artificial 
respiration, and maintaining it for three or four hours, it is possible to save 
the life of an animal to which a dose of strychnine has been administered. 





